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OBERT SMITH ance it resembles the teasel (Dipsacus fullo-| that the plants of the prairies are capable of 
tls tS , num). It appears to be a perennial plant, and | supplying a remedy against all the maladies to 
attains the height of about two feet. From/which man in the same climate is liable, 

































PUBLISHED WEEKLY. its well known efficacy it is called “ Rattle-| while, at the same time, they delight his 

Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. | snake’s Master,” by the inhabitants where it we and contriLute to many of his other 
Subscriptions and Payments received by abounds. : wants 

caida ec cxdcden, On the low jands of the prairies'there is a) It is 2 beautiful idea that the Creator has 

species of sun-flower (or helianthus) growing | made nothing in vain. ‘ It is pleasant to be- 

ye eer ee eee to thé height of six or seven feet. The flow-|lieve that every creatéd thing has an office 

PHILADBLPHIA. ers, which are large, grow from all sides of | assigned it in the great chain of being; that 


no plant could be blotted from existence with- 
out detriment to man’s enjoyment, or injury 
to other creatures, whose end, like ours, 18 
their own happiness, and the glory of Him 
who made them. Hence every new discovery 
of the mutual dependence between man and 
the vegetable ee or between any of the 
different orders of created things, must diffuse 
a glow of delight through the mind of the 
lover of nature. Every such discovery goes 
to demonstrate the proposition that wisdom 
and love pervade all the works of God. 


B. L. 


nes | the stalk, like those of the holly-hock. (Al- 
For “The Friend.” | thea rosea). As I was travelling towards 


the west one morning, I observed a piece of 
THE PLANTS OF THE PRAIRIES. iow land before ae eles yellow, with the 
In a late number of “ The Friend,” I met | flowers of this plant, which was then in full 
with an account of the vegetable compass of bloom. When I had passed the place where 
the western prairies. ‘To me the account| they grew, on looking back, there were very 
was new and interesting ; and though the po- | few flowers to be seen. From the well known 
larity of the leaves of this plant is rather a | habit of the “common sun-flower” (H. annuus) 
strange circumstance, I have little doubt it| with which I believed this to be of the same 
may be true. Having spent a short time in| genus, I thought it likely that as these flow- 
examining the botany of those prairies my- | ers then had their disks to the sun, they would 
self, I was struck with the great variety of| continue to follow him as he passed the me- 
plants found there, and with the novelty of} ridiam, and sunk in the western sky. But in 
many, and the remarkable habits of some of! this I was disappointed. ‘Toward evening I 
them. In Eaton’s Manual of Botany for} again noticed a group of the same flowers, but 
North America, a work in general use, but | found them still turned to the east. This was 
few of these are described ; and I have met) the last time I observed them; and I have never 
with no account of them to interest the gene able to get any further light upon the 
reader. As my own knowletige on this subject. If it be true, as I suppose it to be, 
ject is but scanty, I write rather for the pur-}that the flowers of this plant open almost in- 
of receiving than of giving information. | variably to the east, it would supply to the 
Should this article meet the eye of any one |‘ vegetable compass” its only deficiency that 
who is familiar with the beauties and wonders | of distinguishing north from south. (It might 
which store these fields of nature, I would | not show the point with sufficient precision to 
suggest to him that he possesses a fund of) make a complete compass itself.) The flow- 
information which might interest many read-|ers themselves could thus serve as an assist- 
ers of “The Friend.” What little knowledge | ant to the “ vegetable compass,” only during 
I did gather respecting them, increased my |a short season of the year, but if the pedicles 
adiniration of the wisdom and goodness of the | remain bent when the flowers have left them, 
Creator, who, in the plants diffused through- | they must continue to show the general direc- 
out these sections of our country, has supplied | tion of the east, until the stalks are consumed 
a train of human wants, particularly expe-|by the autumnal fires, or completely broken 
rienced in the same localities. off and scattered by the storms of winter. 
The high grass which covers the prairies| Further researches among the plants found 
has been, and in some places still is, much | here might discover habits, which, in connec- 
infested with rattle-snakes. The poison from |tion with those already known, would at all 
the fang of the rattle-snake is said to be mor- | times furnish to the traveller on these mono- 
tal, when lodged in human flesh; but a cer-|tonous plains a guide as infallible as that 
tain plant abounds there, which Lywasiassured | which directs the mariner over the pathless 
by many persons, was infalli ag | oces 
its deadly progress, and 
cure. Either the root 
searcely an acre of thos 
lowa, visited by the-wirs 
and the application 
used under almost a 
appearance of the pla 
is readily recognized 
but for the same reas¢ 
cribe it by a comparison 
that is commonly known. © 

































Ceci] County, Md. 


For “ The Friend.” 

THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
from the last number of the London Quarterly 
Review, a very pleasant article under. the 
above title. Besides being too long for our 
convenience, some parts of the article are of a 
character which might be thought somewhat 
out of place in “ The Friend ;” we shall there- © 
fore restrict ourselves to the following ex- 
tract :— 


“ One elass of plants, which, though it has 
lately become most fashionable and cultivated 
by an almost separate. clique of nursery-men 
and amateurs, cannot yet be said to rank with 
florist’s flowers, is that of the Orchidace, tri- 
vially known, when first introduced, by the 
name of air-plants. It is’scarcely more than 
ten years ago that any particular attention 
was bestowed upon this interesting tribe, and 
there are now more genera cultivated than 
there were then species known. Among all 
the curiosities of botany there is nothing more 
singular—we had almost said mysterious— 
than the character, or, to speak more techni- 
cally, ‘ the habit’ of this extraordinary tribe: 
The sensation which the first exhibition of 
the butterfly-plant, (Oncidium papilio) pro- 
duced at the Chiswick Gardens must stil! be 
remembered by many of our renders, and so, 
wonderful is the resemblance of the vegetable 
to the insect specimen, floating upon its gos- 
samer-stalk, that even now we can hardly 
fancy it otherwise than a living creature, were 
it not even still more like some exquisite 





\ n. 
»»Many flowers of the prairies, whose beadity 
id. variety are ever ready to beguile the 
uisure hours of even the superficial observer, 
ng to species, if not to genera, different 
pany I have met with east of the Alle- 
Ss. Diseases also prevail there of a 
racter different from what are experienced 
je eastern states. From what is already 
nown of the medical virtues of plants in 
general, and of the properties of some of 
=| these in particular, is there not a presumption 
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‘der a thread that they seem to float unsup- 





production of fanciful bit, Their manner of 
on distinct from, though so apparent] 
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y| gant class. These humble denizens of earth 
ke, our native misletoe, and other parasitical | can boast their enthusiasts arid monographists, 
plants—generally reversing the common order | as much as the pansy or the rose ; nor has the 
of nature, and throwing summersets with their| exquisite tracery of their fronds escaped the 
heels upward and head downward—one speci-| notice of the artist and the way-farer. But 
men actually sending its roots into the air,| few, perhaps, even of those who have delight- 
and burying its flowers in the soil—living|@d to watch the crozier-like germ of the 
almost entirely on atmospheric moisture—the | bracken bursting from the ground in spring, 
blossoms in some species sustained by so slen-| and the rich umber of its maturity a the 
green gorse of autumn, are aware that Brit- 
ain can produce at least thirty-six distinct 
species of its own, with a still greeter number 
of subordinate varieties; these, too, consti- 
tuting but a very small fraction of the 1508 
species which Sadler enumerates in his gene- 
ral catalogue. Newman, in his recent work, 
has red more than eighty varieties, the 
natural growth of our own isles alone, and 
mentioned fourteen distinct species found in 
one chasm at Ponterwyd! ‘Though some of the 
tail-vignettes of his volume fail ja represent- 
ing—as how could it be otherwise 1—the natu- 
ral abandon and elegance of this most grace- 
ful of all plants, we would still recommend the 
great variety and beauty of his larger illustra- 
tions as much to the artist and manufacturer, 
= embellisher, as to the fern-collector him- 
self. n 
“Our notice of ferns might seem rather 
foreign to the subject of ornamental garden- 
ing, (though we shall have something to say 
of a fernery bye-and-bye,) were it not for the 
opportunity it affords us of introducing, pro- 
bably for the first time to many of our read- 
ers, a botanical experiment, which, though 
for some years past, i successful, has 


ported in the air—all these things, combined 
with the most exquisite contrast of the rarest 
and most delicate colours in their flowers, are 
not more extraordinary characteristics of their 
tribe than is the circumstance that in nearly 
every variety there exigts g remarkable re- 
7 ance to some work either of animate 
mature or of art. Common observation of the 
pretty specimens of this genus in our own 
Ww and fields bas marked this in the names 
given to the fly, the bee, and the spider-or- 
his; but in the exotic orchises this mimickry 
is still more strongly marked. Besides the 
butterfly-plant already alluded to, there is the 
dove-plant, and a host besides, so like to other 
things than flowers, that they seem to have 

a metamorphosis under the magic 
wand of some trausforming power. 

“* Remembering the countries from which 
most of them come—the dank jungles of Hin- 
doostan—the fathomless woods of Mexico-—— 
the unproachable valleys of China—one might 
almost fancy them the remains of the magic 
influence which tradition affirms of old to have 
reigned in those wild retreats : and that, while 
the diamond palaces of Sarmacand, and the 
boundless cities of Guatemala, and the colossal 
temples of Elephanta, have left but a ruin or 
a name, these fairly creations of gnomes and 
sprites, and afrets, and jinns, (if so we must 
eall them,) being traced on the more imper- 
ishable material of nature herself, have been 
handed down to us as the last vestiges of a 
dynasty older and more powerful than Euro- 

man. 

* To pass from the romantic to the useful, 
we cannot do a kinder deed to our manufactu- 
rers than to turn their attention to the splen- 
did works of Bateman and Dr. Lindley, dedi- 
cated to this class of plants. It is well known 
how contemporaneous was the cultivation of 
flowers and manufactures in some of our large 
cities—(at Norwich, for instance, where the 
taste yet survives, and where there is a record 
of a flower-show being held as early as 1687) 
the flowers which, the foreign artisans 
brought over with them suggesting at the 
same time thoughts of years gone by and 
designs for the work of the hour. Our new 
schools of design might literally take a leaf 
—and a flower—out of the books we have 
mentioned, and improve our patterns in every 
department of art by studying examples of 
such exquisite beauty, variety, and novelty of 
form and colour, as the tribe of orchideous 
plants affords. 

“Another class of plants, very different 
from that just mentioned, to which we would 
call the attention of designers, is that of the 
Ferns. Though too commonly neglected by 
the, generality, botanists have long turned 


tion for purposes both of juse and 
ment. e allude to the mode of conveying 
and growing plants in glass-cases hermetically 
sealed from all communication with the outer 
air. There are few ships that now arrive 
from the East Indies without carrying on deck 
several cases of this description, to 
one or other of our chief nurserymen, filled 
with orchideous plants and other new and 
tender varieties from the East, which for- 
mely baffled the utmost care to land them 
here in a healthy state. These cases, fre- 


r. Wallich, the enterprising and scientific 
director of the Company’s gardens in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, form on ship- 
board a source of great interest to the passen- 
gers of a four-months’ voyage, and, after 
having deposited their precious contents on 
eur shores, return again by the same ship, 
filled with the common flowers of England, 


* That dwell beside our paths and homes,’ 


which our brethren in the East affectionate 
value by association above all the brill 
garlands of their sunny sky. te 

“This interchange of sweets was a 
years ago almost unattainable, the sea-ai 
spray as is well known, being most inj 
to every kind of plant; but their evil e 
are now completely avoided by these ai 
cases, which admit no exterior influénce 
that of light. Without entering into anyde 
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— furnished by the extreme liberality of 







physiological explanation, it may be enough | 





to say that vegetable, unlike animal life, does 
not exhaust the Hutritive properties of air by 
repeated inhaling and exhaustion; so that 
these plants, aided perhaps by the perfect 
stillness of the confined atmosphere, so favour- 
able to all vegetation, continue to exist, breath- 
ing, if we may.so say, the same air, so long 
as there is moisture enough to allow them to 
deposit every night a slight dew on the glass, 
which they imbibe again during the day. ‘I he 
soil is moistened in the first instance, but on 
no account is any further water or air ad- 
mitted. The strangers which we have scen 
thus transmitted, being chiefly very small 
portions of succulents and epiphytes, though 
healthy, have shown no inclination to flourish 
or blossom in their confinement; but it must 
be remembered that the temperature on the 
deck of a ship must be very much lower than 
what this tribe requires, and ithe quantity of 
wood-work which the case requires to stand 
the roughness of the voyage, greatly impedes 
the transmission of light. As soon as the slips 
are placed in the genial ten.perature of the 
orchideous house, they speedily shoot out into 
health and beauty. 

“ But while this mode of conveyance an- 
swers the of science, a much more 
beautiful adaption of the same principle is 
contrived for the bed-room garden of the in- 
valid. Who is there that has not some friend 
or other confined by chronic disease or linger- 
ing decline to a single chamber !-—one, we 
will suppor, who a short while ago was 
among tH® gayest and the most admired of a 
large and happy circle, now through sickness 
dependent, after her one staff and stay, for 





it to very grest pedfet: iam or comforts and amusements on the 


t a few kind friends, eke 
ofk, or a new rterly, and in the absence 
or dulness of these, happy in the possession of 
some fresh-gathered flower, and in watering 
and tending a few pots of favourite plants, 
which are to heras friends, and whose flour- 
ishing progress under her tender care offers a 
melancholy but instructive contrast to her own 
decaying strength. Some mild autumn-eve- 
ning her physician makes a later visit than 
usual—the room is faint from the exhalations 
of the flowers--the patient is not so well to- 
day—he wonders that he never noticed that 
migoi e and those geraniums before, or 
he nev@r should have allowed them to remain 
so long—some ead on oxygen and 
hydrogen are spo her poor pets are 
banished forever at the word of the man of 
science, and the most innocent and unfailing 
of her little i sts is at an end. 
‘ By the next morning the flowers are gone, 
| the “patient is no better; there is less 
usual; there is a listless 
s after something that is 
od man is too much of 
» know how the working 
n the body, and too 
prevent the rising 
ith a smile her ex. 
er long-cherished 
pat a word. In the 
irrives, directed to the 
ribed, * Keep this 
|.care.’ There is more 
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(protecting rim is next raised in the marking 
room, and the pieces, after blanching and 
annealing, are ready for stamping. The coin- 
ing room is a magnificent looking place, with 
its columns, and its great iron beams, and the 
presses ranging along the solid stone base- 
ment. There are eight presses, each of them 
making, when required, sixty or seventy, or 
even more, strokes a minute ; and as at each 
stroke a blank is made a perfect coin-—that is 
to say, stamped on both sides, and milled at 
the edge—each press will coin between four 
and five thousand pieces within the hour, or 
the whole eight between thirty and forty 
thousand. And to accomplish t i 
results, the attention of one little boy alone is 
required, who stands in a sunken place before 
the press, supplying it with blanks.—Knight’s 
London. 


than the common interest of box-opening in 
the sick-chamber. After a little tender ham- 
mering and tiresome knot-loosening, ‘Thomp- 
son has removed the lid ;--and there lies a 
large oval bell-glass fixed down to a stand of 
ebony, some moist sand at the bottom, and 
here and there over the whole surface, some 
tiny ferns are just pushing their curious little 
fronds into , and already promise, from 
their fresh and healthy appearance, to supply 
in their growth and increase all the beauty 
and interest of the discarded flowers, without 
their injurious effécts.» It isso. These deli- 
cate exotics, for such they are, closely sealed 
down in an air-tight world of their own, flour- 
ish with amazing rapidity, and, in time, pro- 
duce seeds which Trails temncatsia to 
succeed them. Every day witnessing some 
change, keeps the mind continually interested 
in their progress, and their very restriction 
from the open air, while it renders the cham- 
ber wholesome to the invalid, provides at the 
same time an undisturbed atmosphere, more 
suited to the development of their own tender 
frames. We need scarcely add, that the doc- 
tor the next morning finds the wonted cheer- 
ful smile restored, and though recovery may 
be beyond the skill, as it is beyond the ken, 
of man, he at least has the satisfaction of 
knowing, that he has lightened a heart in 
affliction, and gained the gratitude of a humble 
spirit, in restoring, without the poison, a 
pleasure that was lost.” 


roofs, for instance, both as to frame work and 
sheet iron, may be coated so as to resist the 
action of the atmosphere, and be made to last 
four times the usual time, and this without 
any great augmentation of cost, for the coat: 
ing may be thin, and the iron work itself, not 
being exposed to atmospheric action, may be 
made much lighter than it is now that bulk is 
necessary, as much in order to make allow- 
ance for oxidation, as for any actual wear 
that, ind y of oxidation, it has to un- 
dergo. For domestic purposes the galvanic 
process, as regards a leaden envelope, may 
be advantageously employed in various ways- 
— 

Usefulness of Toads.— Editors of the Cul- 
tivator.—I will take the liberty of stating to 
you some facts, relative to the protection of 
garden v bles from the at of the cut 
worm, and some others of the same tribe. 
Some years ago, when dressing my Sore I 
discovered a toad nestled under a t, and 
shortly after hoed up a cut worm, which I 
shoved near the toad, who sna him up 
as soon as he got sight of it. The thought 
occurred to me, as the toads and worms both 
come out at night in search of food, it would 
be good policy to gather up the toads and put 
them in my garden to catch the worms. I did 
so, by catching all [ could find about my door 
yards, hopping about at night-fall, put them 
in my garden, and was not troubled with the 
worms that season. I have repeated the ex- 
periment with the same success ever since. I 
consider it also an act of humanity to keep 
them out of the boys’ way, who are apt to tor- 
ment the poor creatures, when hopping about’ 
in search of food. If the heads of families 
would prevént their small children from de- 
stroying the toads, and larger boys from 
shooting and pelting with stones the birds 
whieh feed on worms and insects, they would 
come around our premises, and do a great 
deal in relieving us from their depredations’ 
on our fruit and gardens. 


= 
NEW CHEMICAL DISCOVERY. 


At a recent meeting of the Academy of 
Sciences in Paris, a paper was read from 
—— De Ruolz, on the means of fixing one 
metal upon another by the galvanic process. 
In this paper the method was described, but 
there had been no material results from prac- 
tice. The learned gentlemen of the Academy, 
however, strongly encouraged De Ruolz 
to proceed in his investigations and experi- 
ments—a perseverence which has proved 
eminently successful. At the late sitting of 
the Academy on the 8th of August, the cele- 
brated —— A ve an analysis of a new 
paper by —— uolz, explicitly showing 
the results of that gentleman’s assiduous 
labour toward the discovery above mention- 

i. In the first experiments, the ‘practical 
use of the discovery had gone no further than 
the precipitation of pure metals. This, ia- 
deed, was a most important step in science, 
considering to how many valuable purposes it 
could be applied, but it remained to be ascer- 
tained whether mixed metals might not also 
be precipitated. This is what De 
Ruolz has done, and as a proof, several speci- 
mens covered with a precipitate of copper and 
tin, in the proportions which constitute bronze, 
were submitted to the Academy. The red 
tints of copper, so offensive to the eye in ob- 
jects of art produced by the galvanic process, 
has given place to the more delicate and 
pleasing appearance of bronze. De Ruolz 
announces that the excessive expense required 
for the precipitation of zinc, has compelled 
him to abandon this method of plating ; but on 
the other hand, he exhibited to the Readiotsy 
specimens — precipitated lead, which are not 
attended with greater expense than if the 
were to be coated by the old and lees perfect 
formity in the surface of the 88 | process, no matter what the thickness of the 
it of the exact thickness deg | coating in either case may be. The various 
out machines now begin tl lvantages of the galvanic system are fully 
are twelve of these engi jown in the paper of —— De Ruolz, and our 
room set apart for them, all eaders will, we imagine, readily comprehend 
same basement, and forn at it must be a valuable improvement in 
Here the bars or strips are ¢ he ious ways. A precipitated coating must 
proper shape and weight for the « },| always be more regular and uniform than one 
and then taken to the sizing room to be i Ts aua'be made to any de- 
rately weighed, as well as coe aie of thickness, and cannot be detached 
cular piece of iron, to detect any aws. m the material to which it is applied. Lron 

ve * 





— . 
THE MINT AND ITS OPERATIONS. 


The new edifice upon Tower Hill was com- 
pleted about 1811, at dn expense of about'a 
quarter of a million of money, This ime 
sum, however, included Boulton’s expensive 
machinery. In the present interesting pro- 
cess of coining, the ingots are first melted in 
pots, when the alloy of copper is added, (to 
gold, one part in twelve; to silver, eighteen 
pennyweights to a pound weight,) and the 
mixed metal cast into small bars. And now 
begin the operations of the stupendous machi- 
nery, which is unequalled in the mint of any 
other country, and is in every way a triumph 
of mechanical skill. The bars, in a heated 
state, are first passed through the breaking 
down rollers, which, by their tremendous 
crushing power, reduce them to only a third 
of their former thickness, and increase them 
proportionably in their length. They are 
now passed through the cold rollers, which 
bring them nearly to the thickness of the coin 
required, when the last operation of this na- 
ture is performed by the braw bench, a ma- 
chine peculiar to our mint, and which secures 
an extraordinary degree of ace uni- 





S. M'Coy. 
April 20th, 1842. 


—_ 

Old Man of the Mountains.—This is a 
name given to a great natural curiosity in the: 
northern part of New Hampshire. Leaving, 
Franconia, you find yourself im the midst of 
the most beautiful and romantic seenery im-. 
aginable. Mount Lafayette and adjacent 
mountains present a grand and imposing ap- 
pearance, which have oft been a subject for 
the pencil. As you pass on for a few niles 
over a tolerably good carriage road, your, 
attention is arrested by the word “ Profile,” 

inted on a board nailed on a tree. You 

in the direction pointed out, and on a . 
high peak of bare rock is presented a com- 
plete profile of the human face. The old man 
has somewhat the appearance of a revolution- 
ary worthy, his three-cornered hat a little 
disproportioned by the assaults of the enemy, 

exact is the resemblance to the human 
face, that one is inclined to think it the work 
of art; but as you proceed along the road 
winding around the hill, instead of obtaining 
a front view of the old man’s countenance, 
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subject. By being thus united together, and 
acting a8 a body, our strength will not be 
wasted, but we shall be prepared, when the 
proper time presents, availingly to plead the 
cause of these oppressed may 

“Having been favoured to transact the 
affairs of Society in much harmony, a pre- 
cious covering of solemnity overspread the 
meeting at its conclusion, affording the com- 
fortable assurance, that He who is the crown 
of the assemblies of his people, had not been” 
unmindful of us. 8.” 









































She arrived at Boston in one of the steam| 
packets, about two months since. 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


From an obliging correspondent we have 
received the following satisfactory account of 
this Yearly Meeting. 


“ Ohio Yearly Meeting convened at Mount- 
pleasant on Second-day, the fifth, and con- 
cluded on Sixth-day, the ninth instant; the 
meeting of ministers and elders being held on 
Seventh-day, the third. ‘The meeting was 
largely attended, among whom was a consid- 
erable portion of our young Friends, whose 
attention and orderly deporitment were en- 


teenth volume of “The Friend.” As our! couraging and strengthening to their elder 
periodical has heretofore been conducted, we eatin dal gave promise of their future 


reese it shall continue. Dedicated in the| usefulness in the church. 
first place, to the cause of religion and the} «(Qn considering the state of Society, as 
interests of our Society ; and then, to furnish- reported from the Quarterly Meetings, much 
ing our readers with unobjectionable literary | concern was felt on account of the deficien- 
and miscellaneous reading. ., _ }eies still too apparent among us, and utter- 
Scattered as the members of our religious |ance was found for pertinent and wholesome 
Society are over this land, it is very desirable | advice, calculated to stir us up to greater 
that they should have a paper, in a peculiar | faithfulness in the discharge of several of our 
manner intended for their use, whence they | Christian duties, among which the attendance 
may know how their brethren in other places| of our meetings for worship was felt to be one 
fare, and what subjects are prominently claim- | o¢ primary importance. 
ing the attention of Friends. Such a paper) «'The ‘subject of the guarded education of 
is calculated to have a cementing effect ; and | our youth again claimed the serious consider- 
we are pursuaded that our journal has operat-| ation of the meeting ; and it was cause of sor- 
ed beneficially. This declaration may be | row and regret to find so large a number re- 
made with propriety by the Editor, while he| ported as going to District Schools. Yet, 
is willing to award the credit to those who| notwithstanding the discouragements which 
have written for its pages, and those who have | attend it, Friends were earnestly advised not 
exercised - one judgment in the selection of tg yelax their efforts in this very important 
APTS sneer. e nt, but to persevere in the hope that 
“PAVhile the Editor’ feels obliged to. those | we'shall move and wore see the necemity of 
who have forwarded from a distance obituary educating our children in select schools, un- 
notices for “The Friend,” he has again to|der the care of the Society, and thus with- 
request, that discretion be used in their pre-| drawing them from the many temptations and 
paration, and that some Friend of religious| a}jyrements incident to mixed schools. 
discernment, in the neighbourhood of the de-| « J, was a source of encouragement to find 
ceased, may peruse them ; and that they may | that our Boarding School had been satisfacto- 
be early forwarded. Accounts of departed in-| rily conducted the past year; and that not- 
dividuals are often instructive and awakening ;| withstanding the pecuniary difficulties of the 
but laudatory notices of those, who in their present times, the institution had supported 
lives have not borne the cross, however they | itself. If Friends would duly appreciate the 
may gratify family affection or partial friend- | advantages it affords, we believe its useful- 
ship, cannot subserve the cause of Truth ; and ness would be more generally extended among 
the Editor desires he may not be the medium | the youth, throughout the bounds of our Yearly | | ' 
of conveying wrong impressions. Meeting. ing the charter granted by the Legislature at 
We enter upon another volume, with no} « We received an interesting report from | its late session. 
excited hopes or depressing anticipations ; but | the Indian Committee ; from which it appears, | Thomas Wistar, pia Williams, 
with the intention of doing what we can to| that Friends’ establishment, west of the Mis-| Charles Roberts, John Paul, 
keep our journal an appropriate and welcome | sissippi river, (under the joint care of the In-| M. L. Dawson, William Biddle, 
visiter at the dwellings of our subscribers,— | diana, Baltimore, and Ohio Yearly Meetings,)| Philip Garrett, Blakey Sharpless, 
the list of whom we should gladly see increas- | i, in a more arene condition than at any | John G. Hoskins, Samuel Mason, Jr. 


your eye rests only on rocks, and you 
find the profile is formed of many projecting 
crags, so arranged as to — the appear- 

ittredge, the tem- 
perance agent, pronounced the old gentleman 
a cold-water man from the emblem at his feet. 
This was a pond of pure water, the source of 
one of the head branches of the Merrimac 
river. 


THE FRIEND. 
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AGENCY. 


John Mabie, is appointed agent for Wil- 
oat Obio, and its vicinity, im the place 
of Micajah Baily, resigned. 

David Bell, Rochester, N. Y. for Farming- 
ton Quarter, in the place of Jesse P. Haines, 
resigned some months since. 

e intend publishing next week a general 
List of Agents. 


TENTH MONTH, 1, 1842. 





We issue to-day the first number of the six- 


A Meeting of “ The Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Friends for the Instruction of Poor 
Children,” will be held in Mulberry-street 
meeting-house, on Second-day evening the 3d 
instant, at seven o’clock. 


Joseru Kite, Clerk. 


NOTICE, 


The cemmittee to superintend the Board. 
ing School at West Town, will meet there on 
Sixth-day, the seventh of next month, at ten 
o’clock, a. mM. 

The committee on instruction to meet on 
the preceding evening, at 7} 0’clock: 

The semi-annual examination is to com- 
mence on Third-day morning, the 4th of 
Tenth month, and continue till Fifth-day af- 
ternoon. 

Tuomas Kruper, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, Ninth mo. 24th, 1842. 


A meeting of the Institute for Coloured 
Youth will be held in the Committee room, 
on Mulberry street, on Second-day, the 3d of 
the Tenth month, at 10 o’clock a. m., for the 
purpose of considering the propriety of accept- 


ed 


: previous time. school numbers upwards Casper Wistar, 
We earnestly request our correspondents to | of thirty Indian children, who are making J a Thomas P. Cope, 
remember us when lively essays dawn upon) considerable progress in learning. Many of |J , Thomas Wistar, Jr. 


their minds, or suitable extracts occur in their | the natives have forsaken their roving habits,| _ 
and are now giving their attention to agricul-} 
tural pursuits ; and have comfortable dwelling=] 
houses, &c. &c. “a 

“ The situation of the people of colow 
both bond and free, claimed the feeling syt 8 : , 
Our friend Anne Jenkins of Rhode Island, | pathy of the meeting. Friends were tenderly re" of the senior department in 
who, it will be remembered, went to England |entreated to dwell under the deep religious te t School, in New York. Apply 
on a réligious visit early in last spring, has|concern, which has always characterised the | Mahlon Day, 374 Pearl street, New York. 
returned, having accomplished her prospect.| movements of our Society on this interesting| Ninth mo. 14, 1842. 


th, 1842. 
reading. a 
An index for the volume just closed is in 
the hands of the printers, and it is expected 
will be forwarded with our next number. 


WANTED. 


| female teacher, who is a 
ciety of Friends, is wanted 












FRIENDS IN SCOTLAND. 


From “ Memoirs of the Rise, &c. of the Peo- 
ple called Quakers in the North of Scot- 
land. By Joun Bancuay.” 


«“ On the 16th of the Tenth month, 1669, 
the little company of Friends at Aberdeen, 
had to resign one of their earliest and most 
exemplary members to that state of rest and 
fruition beyond the grave, which can never 
more be interrupted by sin or sorrow. This 
individual, Margaret Molleson, has been before 
named as the wife of Gilbert Molleson, a ma- 
gistrate. In her youth, she was an inquirer 
after the best people, and joined herself in 
worship with the most strict and refined in 
profession then in that city. But, it having 
pleased God, who beheld her hungering de- 
sires after himself and his righteousness, to 
send some witnesses and servants, called 
Quakers, from’ England, into the North of 
Scotland, who preached the everlasting gos- 
pel; she was among the first in those parts 
that received their message. 

“ Coming to taste the unspeakable love of 
God in Christ Jesus, she delighted often to 
retire therein, out of the encumbering cares 
of her family and business; and although her 
love to her husband, and cares of her many 
children were great, yet her chief source of 
peace and joy, her chief desire and care, was 
to draw-aearer and nearer unto the true and 
living God, the beloved of her wrestling soul. 
For this end were the public meetings of the 
people called Quakers her frequent place of 
resort, and she continued ‘ instant’ in more 
private approaches to the Lord; insomuch 
that her husband, who was.not at. that ti 
in_profession with Friends, had cause to say, 
her knees were worn with kneeling at prayer. 
For about four months before her departure, 
when he awoke in the night season, he usually 
found her in meditation; and after her de- 
cease, he said before several people who came 
to visit him, that he had lost a true Mary and 
a Martha, none knowing how great his loss 
was, so that he could not but deeply la- 
ment it. 

“On the 16th of the Tenth month, 1669, 
in the morning, she was suddenly taken ill, 
and in the evening of the same day died in 
child-birth, having been for some time before 
made sensible that her end was approaching. 
Yet her physician, not supposing that she had 
been in so dangerous a state, said to her, she 
need not fear—his life for her’s ; to which she 
answered, ‘ Fear? I have no cause; but thou 
wilt see thou art mistaken.’ At this time, 
many relations and neighbours being in her 
chamber, were in much sorrow ; among whom 
was an eminent professor, and an old acquaint- 
ance of her’s, who desired those about her to 


pray for her; which she ing, when 
others thought she had been dyin r- 
ed, ‘ My Advocate is with the Father, and my 


peace is made: I am feeding at a-table none 
of you perceiveth.’ Some lamenting much 
her being likely to be taken away from her 
nine children, who were all around her bed, 
she said, ‘ As many of them as shall truly fear 
the Lord, and follow him, shall be provided 







: Selected for “ The Friend.” 


THE FRIEND. 


for:—which has been since truly fulfilled. babes of the household of faith have fellow- 
And, fixing her eyes on her son Gilbert, who ship together, and embrace one another in the 
was then about ten years of age, she said, in pure love, which is mysterious, and hid from 
a heavenly frame of mind, ‘ Truth is precious; such as are led away by the foolish loves and 
cleave to it.’ Observing the or in her fond affections of this world. [For] when any 
chamber lamenting much, she said to them, bear the name of Truth, or have at any time 
‘Settle yourselves, and be stayed in nx tasted of the good thereunto belonging, are 
minds, for ye are now to see the last!” ‘Then, entangled [herein,] they cannot but receive 
in a sense that she was about to reap the fruit great hurt, and much damage to their spirit- 
of all her spiritual labours, she declared, ual prosperity and advancement. Against 
‘ Now interruption is to cease, and my eternal [this] it is my study to watch, and my earnest 
joy is already begun!” |desire to be enabled so toa do. My friendship 

‘* Soon after this she expired. and respect for thee doth engage me to offer 

‘A few months subsequently to the re- the same advice to thee; because thou and I 
moval of this exemplary character, one of her are those, amongst the small handful in this 
daughters, Christian, was married to Robert place, whose private,condition puts in a capa- 
Barclay. She had, through miuch suffering city to be obvious td temptation of that kind; 
and hardship, in her sixteenth year, emer | by yielding to which, I fear it will be found 
embraced the testimonies held by Friends,’ some have received hurt. That such as are 
and was one, whose name and character truly behind, may be preserved from the like 

















coincided; a daughter worthy of such a danger, is the cry of my soul. 


I am sure it 


mother, and a wife worthy of such a husband. will be our great gain so to be kept, that all 


As there will be further occasion to speak of of us may abide in the 


her in the course of these memoirs, her cha- 
racter shall not here be enlarged on; yet it 
may be interesting to some readers, to con- 


template the grounds and motives for entering | 
on the marriage state, which appeared to that, in the same, 


influence such a mind as that of the ‘ Apolo- 
gist,’ at the age of twenty-one years,—at 
least so far as they are developed in the fol- 





pure love of God; in 

the sense and drawings whereof, we can only 

discern and know how to love one another. 
“In the present flowings thereof, I have 

truly solicited thee, desiring and expecting, 

thou mayest feel and judge. 
“ Rosert Barcray.” 


“ Aboit this time the jealousy and enmity 


lowing letter, addressed to the worthy object} of magistrates, preachers, and people in and 


of his choice. 
“ 26th of First month, 1669. 
“ Dear Friend :—Having for some time 
past had it several times upon my mind to 


have saluted thee in this manner of writing, 
to enter into a li i 


am glad that this small occasion hath made 
way for the beginning of it. 


“The love of thy converse; the desire of 


thy friendship ; the sympathy of thy way, and 
meekness of thy spirit, has often, as thou 
mayst have observed, occasioned me to take 


thy company: in which, I can truly say, 
have often been refreshed, and the life in me 
touched with a sweet unity, which flowed 
from the same in thee,—tender flames of pure 
love have been kindled in my bosom towards 
thee, and praises have sprung up in me to the 
God of our salvation, for what he hath done 
for thee. Many things in the natural will 
concur to strengthen and encourage my affec- 
tion towards thee, and make thee acceptable 
unto me ; but that which is before all, and be- 
yond all, is, that I can say in the fear of the 
Lord, that I have received a charge from him 
to love thee, and for that I know his love is 
much towards thee; and his blessing and 
goodness is and shall be unto thee, so long as 
thou abidest in a true sense of it. 

“TI write not these things to draw out thy 
mind, but as being with me so to do; that 
thou mayest rather be humbled, and love the 
more to abide in the low, meek, quiet, satis- 
fied, peaceable, contented habitation, from 
which there is safety that cannot be hurt, and 
peace that cannot be broken,—a place of rest 
and quietness, where the children of light and 


correspondence with 
thee, so far as thy freedom could allow; I) 


frequent opportunity to have the benefit of 


around Aberdeen, began to grow very strong 
towards the Friends ; so that, at the Monthly 
Meeting, the rabble, being stirred up by some 
envious spirits, had nearly laid violent hands 
upon John Swintoune, Patrick Levingston, 
and some others who to be there. 
But when Robert Barclay’s marriage took 
place, their fury was yet more heightened, 
that being the first proceeding of the kind that 
had been performed in the city. The couple 
were married in the usual simple but solemn 
manner, before many witnesses of various 
classes, and at the house of Gilbert Molleson, 
the father of the young woman, who then 
filled the office of bailie or magistrate. The 
public preachers of the place t t their 
authority so slighted by this act, were so 
exasperated at it, that by the bishop’s means, 
they procured letters to summon Robert Bar- 
clay before the Privy Council for an unlawful 
marriage. ‘This matter was, however, so 
overruled of the Lord,’ as the Friends of 
Ury express it, ‘that they never had power 
to put their summons into execution, so as to 
do us any prejudice.’ 

“ Robert Barclay settling with his father 
at Ury,a Monthly Meeting was established 
there soon after, for transacting the affairs of 
the little rising church in that district ; alsoa 
more public or general meeting, held half © 
yearly ; the first, convened on the opening of 
the year 1669, was remarkable for the con- 
vincement ‘of several people of good ac- 
count.’ ” 

Soon after the decease of Robert - Bar- 
clay, the following was addressed to the 
widow by George Fox. It proved the last 
letter, except one, which that worthy ever 
wrote. 









Grorce Fox ro Cuxisrian Barciay. 
“ 28th of Tenth month, 1690. 

* Dear Friend:—With my love to thee 
and thy children, and all the rest of Friends 
in the holy seed, Cumist Jesus, that reigns 
over all; in whom ye have all life, and salva- 
tion, and rest, and peace with God ! 

“ Now, dear friend, though the Lord hath 
taken thy dear husband from thee, his wife, 
and his children, the Lord will be a husband 
to thee, and a Father to thy children. There- 
fore, cast thy care upon the Lord, and trust 
in Him: let Him be thy confidence, and let 
thy eye be unto Him at all times ; who is a 
great Ruler and Orderer of all, both in heaven 
and earth, and hath thé breath and souls of 
ali in his eternal infinite hand! And all the 
creation is upheld by his Word and power, 
by which they were made ;—so that a spar- 
row cannot fall to the ground without his will 
and pleasure ;—and his sons and servants in 
his image, are in greater value in his eye 
than many sparrows. Therefore, thou and 
thy family may rejoice, that thou hadst such 
an offering to offer up unto the Lord, as thy 
dear husband ; anit know, is well in the 
Lord, in whom he died, and is at rest from his 
labours, and his works follow him. 

“ And now, my dear friend, do thy diligence 
in thy family, in bringing up thy children in 
the fear of the Lord, and his new covenant of 
life; that thou mayest present them to God as 
his children, and all thy servants and tenants, 
in the wisdom of God. Thou must answer 
the Truth in them all, in truth, holiness, 
righteousness, and justice, and walking hum- 
bly before God. Thou wilt always feel his 
presence to assist, and enable thee to perform 
whatsoever he requires of thee ; so that what- 
ever thou dost do, it may be to the honour 
and glory of God. And do not look at the 
outward presence of thy husband ; but look at 
the Lord, and serve Him with a joyful heart, 
mindy soul, and spirit, all the days thou livest 
upon the earth. 

“From him, wro had a great love and 
respect for thy deer husband, for his work and 
service in the Lod, who is content in the will 
of God, and all things that he doeth :—and so 
must thou be. And so, the Lord God Al- 
mighty, settle and establish thee and thine 
upon the heavenly Rock and Foundation ; 
that, as thy children grow in years, they may 
grow in grace, and so in favour with the 
Lord. Amen! 

“ Grorce Fox. 

* Postscript.—I know thy husband hath 
left a good savour behind him, so | desire 
thou mayest do the same.” 

Newton.—Sir Isaac Newton, when he had 
any mathematical problems or solu in his 
mind, would never quit the subject on any 
account ; dinner was often known to be three 
hours ready for him before he could be 
brought to the table. His man often said, 
when he was getting up in the morning, and 
began to dress, he would, with one leg in his 
small clothes, sit down on the bed, and remain 
oo for hours before he came down to break- 

ast. 


THE FRIEND. 


For “ The Friend.” 
ELIZABETH KITELEY. 


This dear friend, though for forty-two years 
an acknowled minister of Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting, was little known beyond 
the precincts of Muncy Monthly Meeting, 
excepting to those who there met with her. 
Her early years were spent in Wilmington, 
Delaware, where, it is believed, she first ap- 
peared in the ministry. In youth she was 
light-hearted and volatile, partaking of the 
giddy pastimes that are too often permitted 
to mark that interesting period of life. Yet 
the faithful Witness was near her, and her 
erring footsteps were early turned from the 
paths of folly. In allusion to which she told 
some Friends who visited her in her old age, 
that in the spring time of life she had gone 
with mincing and tinkling feet ; and she could 
remember the very spot where it was told 
her, that she must no more go with mincing 
and tinkling feet; and she dared not after- 
wards do so. 

Her public appearances being acceptable to 
Friends, in the year 1800 she was recommend- 
ed as a minister. In testimony she was 
lively and brief, her offerings being “ season- 
ed with salt.” A Friend who knew her inti- 
mately, about seven years before Elizabeth’s 
decease, drew up the following memorandum 
respecting her. 

“Tt is on my mind to write a few lines re- 
specting my dearly beloved friend Elizabeth 
Kiteley, who is now near her ninetieth year. 
She has been an example of meekness, pa- 
tience and humility, ever since I knew her, 
which is more than thirty years: and her 
ministry sound and edifying. ‘Tome she has 
truly been as a nursing mother, in the time 
when I greatly needed such a caretaker. Her 
feeling mind entered into my exercises; and 
at times opened the way for me to advocate 
the blessed Master’s cause to the people, ac- 
cording to apprehended duty, however feebly. 
At one of my late visits to her, she lent me a 
book of manuscripts of her own trials and ex- 
periences; and by it I find, as well as by her 
conversation, together with my own know- 
ledge, that she has passed through some deep 
trials; so that I think it may be said of 
her, she ‘has been refined, but not with sil- 
ver, and chosen in the furnace of affliction :’ 
and when the few remaining sands are fully 
run, there is, I believe, a well-grounded hope, 
that she will join the general assembly and 
church of the first-born, whose names are 
written in heaven.” 

In her old age, though accustomed faces 
became strange to her, and well-beloved 
voices were no longer familiar, yet He who 
had been her stay from her youth up, was the 
comfort of her declining day. Anchored in 
humble confidence upon the Rock of Ages, she 
had nothing to do with this world, but to wait 
for her release from it. 

As long as memory retained its tenacity, 
she manifested a deep interest in the affairs 
of Society ; and rejoiced when the feet of the 
messengers were directed to their secluded 
meeting. 


She occasionally expressed her feelings in 


metre ; and though her verses had no preten- 
sions to poetical merit, they were always in- 
nocent and instructive. The following is a 
favourable specimen : 
“ *Tis all in vain, e’er to complain, 
To those who cause our trouble ; 
The Jews of old did so—behold 
Pharoah their tasks did double ; 
And made a law forbidding straw, 
But made them gather stubble. 
“ When they did ery to the Most High, 
i tak cenetniieron dom: me 
And every groan did reach his throne— 
There they had justice done them ! 
“ Their wheels did fly,—and heavily 
marched through that dark night; 
But a bright lamp in Israel’s camp, 
Did give the people light! 
“ The hand of God, with Moses’s rod 
Did the Red Sea divide ; ‘ 
And all went well with Israel, 
For God was on their side !” 

On the 27th day of the Seventh month, 
1839, she was gently released from her frail 
tabernacle, and entered into that rest prepar- 
ed for the people of God ; being in the ninty- 
seventh year of her age; a minister forty- 
two years. 

Some of her intimate acquaintances have 
prepared the following just tribute to her me- 
mory : 

“ It hath been on the minds of some Friends, 
to write a few lines respecting our beloved 
Friend Elizabeth Kiteley. She removed to 
Muncy ‘with her husband, about the year 
1789, near which time some of us who are 
now living became personally acquainted with 
her, and had indeed a very affectionate regard 
for her, for we soon perceived the sweetness, 
the meekness and patience of her spirit, pro- 
duced through a thorough submission to the 
blessed Master’s holy cross. She was truly a 
nursing mother in our borders, of every plant 
of our heavenly Father’s planting ; and faith- 
ful in warning the erring. 

‘It was, perhaps, a year or two before she 
came, that we had the privilege of holding a 
meeting on First-days, which was granted by 
Exeter Monthly Meeting, and ber labours of 
love therein were truly comforting. She was 
an exemplary and diligent attender of these, 
as long as she was enabled to do so; and 
while in her eightieth year has rode on horse- 
back to meeting. Her ministry was sound 
and edifying. 

“ Through the length of years that were 
meted out to her, her memory failed, and there 
were but a few of her friends that she remem. 
bered ever to have seen before. She died in 
the ninety-seventh year of her age, and was 
gathered as a shock of corn fully ripe ; and, 
we humbly trust, is enjoying a place a 
the redeemed followers of a crucified Saviour. 

Such is the language of those who knew 
her well for many years. And how interest- 
ing to con ose in this, as in many other 
i 5 people who have given their 
youth and strength to the Lord, the childlike 
confidence with which they confide on Him, 
and remember his. promises, when every thing 
else is forgotton! If their age they receive 
the petition of their youth, “ when I am old 
and grey-headed, O God, forsake me not !” 
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For “ The Friend.” 
URY. 


This place, celebrated as the residence of 
Robert Barclay, the “ Apologist,” is situate 
near the German ocean, adjacent to Stone- 
haven, a town on the eastern coast of Scot- 


Jand, about fifteen miles south of Aberdeen. 


The estate of Ury is said to contain about 
2000 acres of land, which lies on both sides 
of the rivulet Cowie, and to extend from 
Stonehaven, io a north-westerly direction for 


nearly five miles. ‘he mansion-house is about 
a mile and a half from Stonehaven, on the 
north bank of the Cowie, which runs for 


above three miles through the lands of Ury, 


and at the house is* confined-within natural 
bulwarks of rock. 

Ury was purchased by David Barclay in 
1648. He joined the Society of Friends in 


1666, when he resided at Edinburgh. His 


son Robert became attached to the Society in 
the same year, before he was 19 years of age. 
At this time, Robert was sent by his father 
to residé at Ury, where the latter soon after 
settling with his family : meetings for worship 
were established there, and continued from 
that time to be regularly held in a building 
close to the family mansion for about one hun- 
dred and twenty years. Ury has remained in 
possession of the Barclay family down to the 
present day. On the decease of David Bar- 
clay, in 1636, it passed to his eldest son Rob- 
ert Barclay, the “ ee He died in 
1690, and his eldest son Robert Barclay suc- 
ceeded to the estate ; at his death in 1747, it 
descended to his son Robert Barclay, who died 
in 1760; Ury was then inherited by his eld- 
est son Robert Barclay, at-whose death if 


1797, the estate came into the possession of 


his eldest son, the present proprietor, Robert 
Barclay. 

This estate has been greatly improved, par- 
ticularly by the late proprietor, of whom, and 
his labours, it has been said, “ that, from a 
rugged and barren surface, he produced the 
most beautiful place in North Britain.” 

Friends travelling in religious service in 
Scotland have often felt much interest for the 
family at Ury, and have frequently visited the 
place ; the descriptions given by some of them 
in their published journals are subjoined. 

William Savery who travelled in Scotland 
in the year 1797, records his visits at Ury in 
the following terms :— , 

“Tenth month 11th.—Went to Urie, the 
place of Robert Barclay’s birth and death. 
The present possessor is lately come to the 
estate ; he is a young man of eighteen, named 
Robert, and was out hunting. The likeness 
of Friends’ seems quite extinguished ; the 
father of this young man retained a regard 
for our profession in the early part of his life; 
bat went off, got to be a member of parlia- 
ment, and died about two years past. The 
young man’s preceptor told us, he knew Mr. 
Barclay would have been glad to see us; and 
asked us to stay until he returned from hunt- 
ing, and to dine there about four o’clock, 
which we declined, having determined to be 
at Aberdeen in the evening. The library 
room, which is small, is the place where 
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THE FRIEND. 


Robert Barclay is said to have written his 
works. There are a great many ancient 
Friends’ books, all Robert Barclay’s writings, 
and nearly all the pieces in opposition to him, 
and many other books of more modern date, 
on different subjects. The meeting-house, 
which has not been made use of for a number 
of years, stands within a few yards of the 
dwelling—the minister’s gallery and some 
other seats remaining; but it now appears to 
be a place for broken furniture and lumber. 
The preceptor took us about half a mile 
from the dwelling, to the top of a little mount, 
the highest land in the neighbourhood, which 
was the -place of Friends; the family 
are buried together, and now inclosed by a 
house built over them, at the expense of Da- 
vid Barclay of London ; they consist of seven 
graves; it is probable that several of the 
family died in other places. We left the 
former residence of the excellent apologist 
and defender of our faith, with heaviness of 
mind, and with reflectiuns upon the impossi- 
bility of the best of men conferring grace and 
virtue upon their descendants. ‘I'he country 
from Urie to Aberdeen was very poor ; the 
distance about fourteen miles.” 

Richard Jordan, a minister, travelled in 
Scotland in the year 1800, he mentions his 
visit at Ury as follows :— 

“ Fourth-day, twenty-seventh, [Eighth mo.] 
we set our faces towards Edinburgh again, 
and got as far as Stonehaven to lodge, and 
next morning went to see Robert Barclay at 
Ury; he had three sisters with him, one 
of whom had lately married; her husband, 
and a young clergyman, who had been tutor 
to some of the children, were also_ present. 

ley received us very kindly ; we breakfast- 
ed with them ; and after walking awhile in the 
garden, which is beautifully situated on a 
lively running stream of water, and cultivated 
in great perfection, we returned to the house, 
which is said to be the same that the apolo- 
gist lived in. It is a large stone building, in 
which still remains the study in which the 
Apology was written, which is now a library. 
After we had viewed various parts of that 
ancient good man’s relics, we proposed a reli- 
gious opportunity with these young people, 
who had neither father nor mother living, 
which they acceded to; it was much to the 
relief of my mind, and I will be remem- 
bered to profit by most, if not all of them. 
Robert, and his brother-in-law, walked with 
us near a mile, and seemed loth to part with 
us, taking their leave in a very aflectionate 
manner. Qh, may the lives and testimonies 
of those eminent instruments, and faithful ser- 
vants of God, in their day, like ‘ the blood of 
righteous Abel, though dead, yet continue to 
speak’ to after generations, and to their own 
posterity, in particular, that they may be 
stirred up to follow them as they followed 
Christ.” ™ 

John Barclay visited the meetings in Scot- 
land in 1826; he gives an account of his visit 
at Ury in the following extract from a letter, 
dated 

“Ury, near Stonehaven, Ninth month. 

“ This place (Ury) has for some years been 

surprisingly improved, especially of late; the 


* 
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walks and woods planted by the father of the 
present proprietor, are beautiful ; a bold rush- 
ing stream winds not far from the house, 
through a bed of rocks; and the inequality 
of the ground is pleasing indeed. It is a 
sweet spot. ‘The proprietor, Robert Barclay, 
received me very kindly, and welcomed me. 
Iam made very comfortable here, but must 
get through my business, and be gone ; ac- 
cordingly, I have this morning examined the 
library throughout, and found already several 
interesting things; but the correspondence is 
what I want, and hope to see. 

* On Second-day, I completed my business 
here to my satisfaction, having brought with 
me what was valuable.” 


== 
For “ The Friend.” 
THE GOSPEL STATE. 


How desirable it is to be brought inte. the 
dispensation of the gospel of Jesus Christ our 
Lord and Saviour. It does not consist merely 
in living at a period of time, and in a country, 
where the Holy Scriptures are accessible, and 
where the doctrines which they contain are 
preached, and most surely believed, but it is 
only really and truly known by experiencing 
the heart-changing power of the Saviour. As 
he is received in the heart, and is suffered to 
bring the will of man, with his wayward pas- 
sions and appetites, under his controlling, all- 
regulating power, the gospel reign and king- 
dom of the dear Son of God is known, and life 
and immortality are brought to ~— The 
blessedness of this dispensation of life and 
power, by which we are made sons of God, is 
felt and witnessed, and faith is given by which 
the redeemed and sanctified are enabled to see 
beyond this transitory existence, and at times 
are favoured with a fulness of that hope which 
entereth within the vail, where the joys that 
are unspeakable and full of glory, are possess- 
ed by the saints in light. 

“The gospel state isa state of substance ; a 
state of enjoying the life, and of feeling the 
presence and power of the Lord in his pure, 
Holy Spirit ; a state of binding up ; of h 
and of knowing the Lord, and of walking with 
him in the light of‘his own Spirit. It begins 
in a sweet powerful touch of life, and there is 
a growth in the power, virtue, rest, peace and 
satisfaction of the soul in God, to be adminis- 
tered and waited for daily’ Now, art thou 
here, joined to the spring and drawing water 
out of the well of life with joy? Or art thou 
dry, dead, sapless, or at best but unsatisfiedly 
mourning after what thou wantest? Oh, 
wait for the quickening virtue, for the visita- 
tions of the day-spring from on high, that ye 


may be i ened unto God, and find 
his Sve hing upon you. Consider what 
is the t ye have mourned so long, 


and sought so long, and yet are at a distance 
from the thing ye have mourned for and sought 
after. 

“ «Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, 
that leadeth unto life, and few there be that 
find it.’ The way of unbelief is broad ; yea, 
the way of belief is broad also. It is easy for 
a man so to believe concerning Christ, or in 
Christ, as his heart may call it, as to miss of 












the nature of the true faith, and of the sweet 


and blessed effects which accompany it. It 
is easy likewise to miss the yoke, or to take 
up a wrong yoke in the self-will and wisdom, 
and in the self-interpretation of Scriptures, or 
easy starting aside from the true yoke. Again, 
@ man may so read, and so hear, as that he 
may ve always learning, and never come to 
the k of the truth; never come to 
the truth as it is received and held in Jesus. 
And if a man thus miss the way, how can he 
attain the end? If a man begin not in the 
true faith, in the living faith, how can he 
attain the rest, which the true faith. alone 
leads to? If a man miss the yoke, or abide 
not constantly under it, can he meet with 
the true ease which is in it, and which it alone 
can administer! If a man learn not the truth 
aright of the true Teacher, how can he ever 
reap the effects of the true knowledge 1 
. * Ah, poor hearts, it is not enough to have 
breathings after God, nor to be very diligent, 
either in outward ordinances, or inward exer- 
cises; but the way of the gospel must be cast 
up of God, and the soul led into it by him, 
ai by him ; and must walk in 
the path which is proper for it to walk in, or 
it may mourn and cry all its days, and never 
meet with that enjoyment of God, and satis- 
faction in God, which it cries after. It is one 
thing to mourn after a gospel state, and an- 
other thing to be brought into it by the pow- 
er. ‘With my heart | own those that mourn 
after and feel the want of God wherever 
they are ; but thisI know certainly, that they 
camnever come to the enjoyment of Him, but 
in that living path which the Scriptures tes- 


_ tify of, to be in Him who is the life, and which 


his Spirit is now found manifestly leading into; 
blessed be his name !” 
For “ The Friend.” 
_ * SARAH T. HOWLAND. 


. A notice has already appeared in “ The 
Friend,” in regard to the decease of Saran 
T..Howtanp. A friend who has long ob- 
served with much satisfaction her exemplary 
life, wishes a more full record thereof for the 
benefit of those who may read it, more espe- 
ciall n hers. 

oes affectionate wife and careful 
mother; was early engaged for the preser- 
vation and improvement of her tender off- 
spring, and rather than expose them at the 

‘mixed schools, she devoted a portion of time 
daily to their instruction, greatly to their be- 
nefit and her.own satisfaction. She was also 
exemplary in daily reading a portion a Scrip- 

ture to her family ; and in patient! uring 
the afflictions viaedeodes of li 

For several years she had | 
enfeebled, with a spinal affec that it 
became difficult for her to into hei car- 
riage ; yet she persevered in the regular at- 
tendance of our religious meetings ; and acted 
many years very acceptably as clerk of her 
monthly and quarterly meetings. 

During the short sickness which terminated 
her life, her mind was peaceful, and perfectly 
resigned to the will of her Heavenly Father, 
her trust being in her Saviour. 





THE FRIEND. 


Her death is a serious loss to-her friends 
and relatives; but they doubt not her ever- 
lasting gain. Her age was forty-eight. 


A Camphor Tree.—A camphor tree men- 
tioned by Keemfer, a. p. 1691, as already 
celebrated for its size, hollow from age, and 
supposed to measure six fathoms in circum- 
ference, though from its standing on a hill it 
was not then actually angel, was visited 
by Seibold in 1826. He fuund it still healthy, 
though one hundred and thirty-five years 
older. He and his pupils measured it; he 
gives sixteen thousand three hundred and 
eighty-eight metres, (about fifty feet) in cir- 
cumference ; adding, in confirmation of this 
enormous size, that fifteen men can stand in 
its inside. 


Among the latest inventions in this age of 
improvements, is a project broached by —— 
Lefevre, of New York city, to pave the streets 
with plates of cast iron. A petition to that 
effect was presented to the Board of Alder- 
men, and referred to a committee. 


Railway and Steamboat Travelling.— 
From a report made to the London Board of 
Trade on the comparative safety of steam- 
boat and railway travelling, it appears that 
from the Ist January to the Ist July, 1841, 
but thirty lives were lost by railroad travell- 
ing ; of these, three passengers lost their lives 
from causes beyond their own control ; two 
suffered for their own folly and negligence ; 
five were trespassers on the road ; and the re- 
maining twenty were engineers, labourers, 
and workmen on the line of the railway. The 
number of passengers travelling was 9,122,000 
—distance travelled 182,440,000 miles, and 
the number of passengers killed from causes 
beyond their own control was three, or one 
out of 3,040,666 passengers; or in other 
words, one passenger lost his life for each 
60,813,332 miles travelled. The author of 
the report, Lang, shows by a number of 
facts, that railways are the safest of all modes 
of conveyance, and more particularly so than 
steamboat travelling. 





—_—_—— 


A Locomotive for the Russian Government. 
—Ross Winans, an able machinist of Balti- 
more, has just completed a powerful burthen 
locomotive, by special order from the Emperor 
of Russia. A similar order has been sent to 
England, so that the comparative merits of 
the rival machinists may be fairly tested. 
This engine has an upright boiler, adapted’ for 


Y | either wood or coal, and is intended for a track 
of six feet in width. The contract price of | *¥ 


the engine is $11,500. Upen trial, she has 
proved herself very efficient, as we learn from 
the Baltimore American. Thomas Winans, 
son of the builder, is offered a handsome sa- 
lary by the Russian government to go to Rus- 
sia to give instructions for casting chilled car 
and engine wheels. 








A Singular. Flower.—A new flower bas 
been introduced from China, the Cirropetu- 
lum Sinense, one of whose lobes is exactly 
like a tongue and chin ina state of continual 
oscillation. The petals and upper sepal are 
purple, the lateral sepals are yellowish and 
green. ‘The flowers are arranged in a circle, 
and all look outwards, so that on whatever 
side the umbel is regarded, it presents to the 
eye the same row of rinning faces and wag- 
ging chins. From this flower the Chinese 
may have taken the hint for their figures of 
men and women with chins in perpetual mo- 
tion.— Late paper. ‘. 


] 
Selected for “ The Friend.” 
THE PILGRIM’S SONG. 


My rest is in Heaven, my rest is not here, 
Then why should | murmur when trials are near? 
Be hushed, my sad spirit, the worst that can come, 
But shortens thy journey, and hastens thee home. 
We for me to be seeking my bliss, 

ing my hopes in a region like this; 
I look for a city which hands have not piled ; 
I pant for a country by sin undefiled. 
The thorn and the thistle around me may grow ; 
I would not lie down upon roses below ; 
I ask not my portion, I seek not my rest, 
Till I find them forever in Jesus's m? is 


Afflictions may dump me, they cannot ; 
One glimpse of His love turns them all into joy ; 
And the bitterest tears, if He smiles but on them, 
Like dew in the sun-shine, grow diamond and gem ! 


Let doubt then and danger my progress " 
They only make Heaven more sweet at the ; 
Come joy or come sorrow, whate’er may befall, 
An hour with my God will make up for it all! 


A scrip on my back, and a staff in my hand, 

I march on ia haste through an encmy’s land ; 

The road may be rough, but it cannot be long, 

And I'll smooth it with hope, and I'fl cheer it with 
song. 


— 
Manraziep, at Friends’ pemag Kendall, on the 27th 
of Seventh month last, Jaurs D., son of Benjamin W. 
Ladd, to Exizasetu, daughter of the late Muhew Fol- 
ger, of Massilon, Stark county, Ohio. 

, on Fifth.day, the 15th alt, at Friends’ 
Meeting, at Parkerville, Chester county, Pa., Joun G. 
Jackson, of Hockessin, New Castle county, Del., to 
Exizasetu Baty, of the former place. 

, at Friends’ Meeting, Wilmington, Ohio, on 
eye 22d of Ninth mo., 1842, Brooxs Joun- 
son, of Waynesville, Ohio, to Lypia, only daughter of 
Edward and Jemima Burson. 











Diep, in Venice, Cayuga county, N, Y., on Sixth 
mo. ist, 1842, Marvna ‘T'urrgr, wife of Calvin Tup- 
per, in the 62d year of her age. She was a devoted 
and useful member of the Monthly Meeting of Scipio, 
and a minister in unity with Friends. She was very 
sy mpathising, and useful to her friends and neighbours, 
in cases of sickness or other affliction ; an affectionate 
a and a kind and sees friend—She had 
lately returned from our eeting, since which 
ne appeared several tinned "Wa the n in a 
lively manner. Seven days previous to her imerment, 

attended our Monthly Meeting, in the business of 
which she took an active part; at its close, she spoke 
to some of her friends of feeling unwell. On her return 
home, took her bed. The next day remarked, that she 
was very ill; and if she had done her work, and it was 
the Lord’s will, she was willing to go.—Being scverely 
affected in her head and throat, she was in a great 
measure deprived of her senses during the few days of 
sickness which terminated her life.—The sudden and 
unexpected death of this beloved and gifted friend, in 
the midst of her usefulness, is a isan ele to her sur- 
viving friends, 
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